CHAPTER III

CULTIVATORS AND HARWAHAS
(United Provinces)

Meaning of Harwaha

We now propose to deal with harwahas who form by far
the greater proportion of depressed class people dependent on
land. It would be desirable, at this stage, to define the term
* harwaha'. Literally it means a tiller of the soil. In actual
practice, a harwaha is a man in the employ of a zamindar or a
tenant, for a part or whole of the year, who does ploughing,
sowing, reaping and in fact any other work that his employer
bids him do. The term 'farm-servant', as understood in other
countries/ denotes a master-servant contractual relation* In
India that relation is not actually well-defined. It fails, more-
over, to connote the element of compulsion that is invariably
involved in harwahi. In fact harwahi is a system of bondage
bearing marked resemblance to ancient serfdom.1

Necessity of Harwaha

It has already been seen that zamindars have usually big
sir and khudkasht areas for the cultivation of which they need

1 Such systems of employing labour have existed in other countries too.
The hind of early 19th century England and the cottier of Ireland occupied
a position resembling that of our harwaha, though the resemblance was
more marked in the latter case than in the former. In Ireland, as Wake-
field points out there was usually a small plot of land attached to the dry
cottier's dwelling on which he could grow oats and potatoes and in return
for these the cottier undertook to work for the farmer at a low wage, (/re-
land, Vol. II, p. 740.) At the end of the year the cottier was invariably
found in the farmer's debt and the accounts were adjusted by the system
of conveniences, that is, by an exchange of services. Put briefly the cottier
system means that the richer party grants land to the poorer in exchange
for his labour and as a consequence the latter becomes practically the for-
mer's serf. The analogy between India of today and Ireland of early 19th
century cannot be carried too far because here, especially in the interior,
exploitation of harwahas exists in a much more naked form.

Our harwahas also show a marked resemblance to the peons of Mexico,
(see W. E. Carson; Mexico)